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THE BRITISH CHURCHES LOOK AHEAD 


By the courtesy of the American publica- 
tion, Christendom, we are able to print in 
successive numbers of Spiritual Issues an 
‘article by the Rev. Cecil Northcott, Home 
and Editorial Secretary of the. London 
Missionary Society, on British Church life 
to-day. Mr. Northcott has a wide experience 
of religious conditions in Britain, and in 
addition has made many links in America, 
where he recently carried through a speaking 
tour. This may be a convenient opportunity 
to mention a fact which must have struck 
many readers, viz., that we are devoting 
more space in this paper to British than to 
foreign news. This is because our overseas 
readers greatly exceed in number those at 
home (though that number is large), and 
‘overseas readers want British news. If any 
home readers, noting this fact, would rather 
not receive this bulletin, we will gladly ar- 
range to take their names off the list, on 
receipt of a postcard (Religions Division, 
Ministry of Information, Russell Square 
House, W.C.1.). We hope, however, to con- 
tinue, for some months to come, to note the 
chief developments in occupied and liberated 
countries, though not so extensively as 
pefore. 


MR. NORTHCOTT’S ARTICLE: 


The war has made the British Churches 
think. The cynic may comment that nothing 
less than a war would do it! But he would 
have forgotten that the period leading up to 
the war was a period of deep discontent for 
the Churches in Britain—a period of distress 
and much heart-searching. The Churches 
‘were plainly not in a healthy condition and 
there were many prophets of gloom and 
despair. But there were also events in that 
period which affected the life and spirit of 
the Churches, out of which have come many 


to irrigate it into British Church life. It 


of the noble ventures and prophetic an- 
nouncements of wartime. 


I 


For instance, the 1924 Conference on 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship (known — 
as COPEC) was the father of the Malvern 
Conference, which in 1941 again faced the 
English Churches with the challenge of the 
Gospel in the common life of man. In the 
intervening period there had been steady 
education and propaganda within and with- 
out the Churches on the same issue. Such 
organizations as the Industrial Christian — 
Fellowship, the Student Christian Movement, 
the various organizations which grew out of 
COPEC (now merged in the British Council - 
of Churches), the social action departments 
of the Churches, and all the many lively 
societies formed to work for particular re- 
forms, had their effect on the life and experi- 
ence of the British Churches. : 

Then came 1928-88, the period of the great 
consultations of Christendom which resulted — 
in Jerusalem, Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras — 
and Amsterdam. These marked a further 
period of renaissance in British Church life. _ 
Only a small proportion of the rank and file 
of Church members saw the significance of — 
that period, and news of it is only now in- 
filtrating amongst them. But ministers and — 
groups of laymen centring round William — 
Temple, J. H. Oldham and William Paton (to 
mention only three leaders) perceived the — 
new life that was emerging, and were eager 


must be remembered that that period politi- 
cally was dismal and depressing both in. the — 
British and in the international scene. Yet 
looking back on it, we see the Church r 
girding itself in theology, fellowship and in 
the practice of the Gospel in the common life. 
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Secular statesmanship was botieeanes gee 
hope still shone in a reviving Church newly 
aware of its Gospel. I think this point will 
be a major one in the history of this time, 
and it must be borne in mind in any judg- 
ment of the British Churches in the war 
period. It meant that they entered the war 
experience far better equipped than at any 
other comparable moment in their history. 

Alongside these hopeful facts must be 
placed the sad and stern fact that for the last 
fifty years there has been a steady drift away 
from the organized life of the Christian 
Church in Britain. It is noticeable in the 
poor attendances at public worship, but still 
more noticeable—to the careful observer—in 
the indifference to Christian judgments and 
Christian values seen in the common life. 
The Church and the Gospel are an irrelevance 
and an anachronism to great masses of peo- 
ple. On national and sentimental occasions 
there is lip-service to Christianity and often 
a genuine belief that Christianity is the one 
hope for the world. But the Church seems 
to have little part in this “life and death” 
business. She is not “dangerous” and ‘“‘revo- 
lutionary” in the sense of Pentecost and the 
Resurrection and is therefore ‘“‘by-passed”’ by 
those who want a new world, or dismissed as 
futile by those who expect her to be more de- 
cisive and demonstrative than she is. 

_ There is then this lively and hopeful situ- 
ation in Britain. The inner core of the 
Church is aware of the greatness and the 
power of the redemptive Gospel. Its life has 
been scourged and disciplined by war. It is 
_faced nationally by a country which seems 
indifferent to the Church and Gospel and yet 
which knows them to hold the secret of new 
life. That will provide for the British 
Churches a tough and intractable missionary 
problem for many years to come. 

In making a judgment about the life of any 
group of Churches it is important to recog- 
nize that the clergy and ministers are often 
years ahead of their people in thought and 
concern about the living Gospel and Church. 
That is so in Britain. We need a new race of 
dedicated laymen who see the relevance of 
the Christian faith and the Church as the 
embodiment of that faith. It will be an im- 
portant part of the Churches’ campaign of 
winning Britain to a more active allegiance 
to the Christian faith to find those men and 
women. Without them, humanly speaking, 
there can be little hope of success. A Church 
which is not claiming the finest in intellect 
and dedication amongst its lay people is 
doomed. It may have the ablest ministers 
imaginable and become a nest of clerical de- 
baters. This burden of a new generation of 
lay people is not, of course, a peculiar British 


train of the cleric. 


“problem. But it has its sate mpoeece i 
for the life of Christianity in Britain. The 
British people have always been suspicious |) 


of the cleric and all his ways, and dislike the 
brand of authority which often rides in the 
But it is also not en- 
amoured by the vagueness of a “lay re- 
ligion.” It wants a judicious mixture in 
which parson and people are joined in holy 
company and are both on fire for the Gospel 
and the Church. 


II 


It is this combination of parson and people 
which has lent attractiveness to the new 


British Council of Churches, whose vigorous — 


life since 1942 promises well for the future. 
Clustered round the personality of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury this Council also owed 


much in its beginnings to the late Dr. Wil- | 
liam Paton. Its most noticeable public pro- } 
gramme has been in the “Religion and Life } 
Weeks”? which, mainly under the Council’s_ } 
stimulus, have been a strong feature of re-. 


ligious life in wartime Britain. They have 
been held in large and small communities 
with two aims in view; (1) to present the 


Gospel in the Common Life of Man, and (2) } 
to demonstrate the Corporate and Co-oper- 
ative Life of the Christian Church in the— 


Modern World. 


“Religion and Life Weeks” work out dif- | 
‘ferently in different places, but their main 


pattern has five headings on each of which 
a team of speakers brings to bear the teach- 
ing and ethic of the Gospel: Home and Fam- 
ily Life, Education, Social Life and Crdzen 
ship, Industry and World Affairs. 

The local effect of hundreds of these cam- 
paigns conducted all over Britain during the 
last two years has, of course, varied enor- 
mously. In many places the whole commu- 
nity has been stirred by the witness which 
the campaign has brought, and the Churches 
themselves have been refreshed and stimu- 
lated. No one expected that the ‘Religion 
and Life Weeks” would begin a “religious 
revival” (whatever that phrase means), but 
they have demonstrated the living relevance 
of the Christian faith, and have also been a 
witness to the inner unity of the Christian 
Church. They have all been organized by the 
local Churches in close co-operation, includ- 
ing, in some instances, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and this co-operation has been an in- 
centive ‘to further work together. ‘ 


It is this common action, both nationally . 
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and locally, which gives hope to the British 


Churches as they look ahead to the post-war 
world. But co-operation does not mean unity 
is at hand! Alongside this co-operation there 
is a marked revival of churchmanship in 


mmunion and a close examination of 
ts inner life. Men of every school of church- 
nanship are asking themselves about the 
undamentals of their life and order, and 
re returning to the original sources of their 
riestly and prophetic power. The urge to- 
vards co-operation and unity compels this 
nm the one hand. Men must know ‘where 
hey are” in relation to other communions. 
3ut on the other hand, the essential nature 
f the Church and its place in modern life 
lemands a clarity in Christian pronounce- 
nents. So here is a healthy revival and one 
vhich is surely a necessary prelude to a new 
eginning to the “re-union movement.” Any 
inion of the Established and Free Churches 
s probably far off, but there is now a clearer 
nowledge of each other’s position, and a 
eadiness to co-operate in Christian action 
mn a wide scale. 


(To be continued) 


FOREIGN CHURCH LEADERS IN 
BRITAIN 


British Church circles have welcomed with 
articular pleasure during the last few weeks 
listinguished representatives of Christian 
Yhurches from other lands. The visits of the 
sishops of Albany and Southern Ohio have 
Jready been reported in these columns, as 
as also that of Bishop Tsu, of China. More 
ecently there have been much appreciated 
isits from Pastor Boegner, the head of the 
‘rench Protestant Church; Dr. W. A.. Visser 
; Hooft, of the World Council of Churches; 
Ir. A. L. Warnshuis, a special emissary from 
\merica, and Bishop Chen, Secretary of the 
National Christian Council of China. 

Pastor Boegner, who led the French 
-rotestant Church throughout the period of 
rerman occupation, came to England for the 
\rchbishop of Canterbury’s funeral. He ful- 
illed a crowded programme covering about a 
ortnight. Among his engagements was a 
vell-attended meeting of the Anglo-Christian 
‘ellowship held in the French Church, Soho 
quare. At this meeting the Bishop of Chi- 
hester and Dr. Sidney Berry voiced the 
velcome of the British Churches to a distin- 
uished leader of a Church which had en- 
lured the oppression of the enemy for sev- 
ral years. 

Dr. Boegner gave a vivid account of the 
roblems, difficulties and opportunities con- 
ronting the French Protestant Church at 
he present time. He mentioned that in some 
ases the French pastors had achieved, in 
pite of themselves, such a position of leader- 
hip in their towns and villages that it was 
ifficult for them to reconcile the claims of 
heir ministerial work with the new duties 


that were being thrust upon them by their : 
fellow citizens. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft addressed a large rep- 
resentative gathering under the auspices of 
the British Council of Churches. He spoke at 
length on the life of the European Churches 
under Nazi oppression and, in particular, 
about the work of the (Ecumenical Move- 
ment. 

He showed that the suffering of Christian 
people on the Continent was not to be <a 
thought of primarily as physical, but even 
more as mental and spiritual. They had been 
living in a world in which the fundamental! 
stabilities of life had been overturned; they 
had been in the heart of the resistanee move- 
ment. This had. confronted them, particu- . | 
larly the young people, with many urgent Al 
moral problems. Christian men in the Bs 
Maquis, for example, had been forced to —-— | 
think out problems of Christian morality veercy 
against a background of urgent duty, and eit 
as they felt, God-given responsibility in the Reger Bt 
liberation movement. ne ne 

The (cumenical Movement itself had 
stood up well to the strain of the first great 
war since its real inception. C£cumenical 
contacts had been deeply appreciated and 
had become much more real under the pres- 
sure of the Nazi attack on universal Chris- 
tianity. 

The chief problem confronting the CGcu- 
menical Movement was one of leadership. 
One whole generation had passed from the 
active scene, and the death of younger men 
like William Temple, William Paton, Theo- — 
dore Hume and others had left a tragic gap 
in the ranks. 

One of the great features in the revival of | 
Christian life on the Continent—a ‘revival 
which must not be thought of in conventional — 
terms—was the rediscovery of the Bibleasa 
living word of God and the rediscovery of the 
life of the individual parish and congregation 
as a manifestation of the Body of Christ in | 
the midst of hostile or indifferent environ- — 
ment. This had brought a sense of exhilara- — 
tion and joy which even the horrors of a | 
concentration camp had not been able to 
overcome. 


THANKSGIVING SERVICE FOR 
LIBERATION OF BELGRADE IN. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY — 


In the presence of King Peter II and 
Queen Alexandra, of Yugoslavia, a special 
Thanksgiving Service was celebrated. in ~ 
Westminster Abbey on November 10th to 
commemorate the liberation of Belgrade. a 

Many distinguished personalities were — 
present. 


The Service was sonducies d by the Dean of 


Westminster, assisted by the Most Reverend | 
Z. Ristanovic, of the Serb Orthodox Church. — 


The Service was sung by the Russian Choir. 
After the service, a wreath of red poppies 

was laid by King Peter on the memorial to 

the Yugoslav section of the British Legion. 

During the Service the Dean of Westmin- 
ster read a special message concerning thé 
liberation of Belgrade, which was dictated 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
eve of his death: 

“T am truly sorry that illness prevents my 
taking some personal part in the Service of 
Thanksgiving for the liberation of Belgrade. 

“All of us in this country remember the 
moment in which, as the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed it, Yugoslavia found her soul. Since 
then she has suffered incredibly. But the 
constancy of the soul of the people has been 
unshakable, and now the time of liberation 
is near and the hopes of the future are grow- 

ing brighter. 
~ “May every blessing rest upon that great 
nation, and may the friendship that united 
them to ourselves be deepened by our com- 
mon suffering in the cause of freedom.” 


The Dean of Westminster said in his ad- - 


dress: 

“Tt is a high privilege to welcome to West- 
minster Abbey His Majesty King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, and the many friends of his 
sorely tried and heroic country for such a 
service as this. We met here on September 
20th, 1942, for a Service of Intercession for 
- the suffering peoples of Yugoslavia and of 
Thanksgiving for their steadfastness in their 
day of trial. To-day we meet to thank God 
that our prayers have not bee: in vain, to 
praise Him for the deliverance of the city of 
Belgrade from the bondage of a cruel ag- 
gressor through the combined efforts of the 
Yugoslav Army of National Liberation under 
Marshal Tito, aided by the Red Army of the 
Soviet Union. Truly we may say in the 
words of the psalmist: ‘The Lord hath done 
- great things for us which ought to be held in 
remembrance.’ 

‘ “Our thoughts inevitably revert to-day to 

March 27, 1941, to the day on which, as 
our Prime Minister put it, “The Yugoslav na- 
tion saved her soul,’ and we may venture to 
add her future. On that fateful day the old 
Serb, Croat and Slovene traditions of honour, 
z loyalty and courage reasserted themselves 
in all their glory, and Yugoslavia set up a 
~ great moral standard, and became a bastion 
of resistance amid a flood of small, tottering 
and quivering peoples. In this same spirit 
the struggle of the Army of National Libera- 
tion has been pursued, and has led to the 
deliverance of the city of Belgrade. 
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fuse her adher, to 


be. She must now-face the avalanche of i 


now poised to strike, would hurl herself upon ~ 
the small and isolated country, carrying dev- 
astation and slaughter into every corner of — 
the land. 


“In the course of the last war, Lord 


x: aoe a 
was well aware of the dangers to which she 
“was exposing herself. She knew well enough — 
what the consequences of her action would : 


war. The greatest military power in Europe, — & 


H 


Kitchener speaking in Parliament, said that — 


Serbia had been reduced to ‘a nation of 
heroes in rags’. 


have displayed that finest type of courage, 


the courage of those who fight against odds, — 
which at any moment may prove over- 
whelming, but who still fight on, refusing to 


dream of surrender. Such valour and virtue 
do not crop up suddenly and from nowhere 
and out of nothing. They have their roots 


deep in the past: they spring from a soil of — 
racial discipline and hard experience, in ~ 


We might say the same of — 
the whole Yugoslav nation to-day. They — 
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which this people has long been nurtured. ~ 


Out of the heart of the country the true soul 
of Yugoslavia has forced its way up and flow- 


ered in these tremendous days. Their sacri- — 


fice and bloodshed, beyond reckoning, will 
long be remembered among the glorious epi- 
sodes of the war. 


np lian Sime 


And what of the future? Of one thing we 4 
may rest assured—final and complete victory — 
is on its way, and when it comes, Yugoslavia — 
will emerge from the welter of war as a na- © 


tion whose various. peoples have been puri- 
fied and forged into a new nation united in 
the furnace of affliction. And then, if I may 


quote the words of Mr. Amery, the lifelong — 


friend of the Yugoslav peoples: 


‘The Yugo- — 


slav nation with its vigour, its freshness, and — 


its noble qualities, as well as its geographical — 
and economic position, will qualify to take a 


leading part in the reconstruction of Europe 


after the war.’ ” 


FINLAND AND DR. TEMPLE _ 


Canon J. A. Douglas states that the follow-. 
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ing message has been received from the — 
Archbishop of Finland for the Archbishop of 


York :— 

“Please communicate to His Grace the 
Archbishop of York that the friendly gesture 
representative of the Church of England has 
moved me deeply. With a great sympathy 
for the loss suffered by the Church of Eng- 


land I hope God will give a man to her liking © 


on the seat of Canterbury. 


Me 


i> of 


Pe er 


KAILA, Archbishop of Finland.” 


